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of North America was under water. The Indiana-wide sea which
we conjured up to illustrate the volume of a few months' rainfall
in the present Mississippi valley would represent only a small frac-
tion of the wet reality in early and mid-Paleozoic time. Dread-
naughts could have traversed what is now the widest part of the
United States.
With so much water, the climate was mild. Among the Paleo-
zoic invertebrates may be mentioned trilobites, corals, jelly-fish,
sponges, amoeba, worms, starfish, clams, oysters, snails, squids,
spiders and centipedes. Trilobites dominated the seas at the begin-
ning of the era and became extinct at its end; their fossils help to
identify Paleozoic rocks. Primitive vertebrates, including armored
fish and sharks, appeared. The Appalachian trough, and the one
approximately where the Rocky Mountains now stand (the Cordil-
leran geosyncline) continued to fill with sediment, increasing the
pressure on the supporting rock. Ferns, mosses, and pines flour-
ished. The earliest great forests grew in the Devonian period,
and subsequent vegetation provided the raw material from which
the Pennsylvanian coal fields were formed when submergence of
forest-covered land brought about the necessary conditions. Most
of the world's coal dates back to this era. Oil, also, was formed,
probably by the action of bacteria which fed on the organic matter
in the sediments.
Diastrophic movements of subsidence and uplift increased to-
wards the close of the Paleozoic. The great extent of the seas and
the abundance of marine life induced heavy sedimentation, and
this, in turn, caused inequalities of pressure. Continents rose again
from the sea. Mountain-building occurred on a world-wide scale.
The Appalachian trough folded; the Appalachian Mountains were
born. And the climate changed. We find this exciting era end-
ing on a cold note: glaciation!
Now, by our 8:00 to 9:00 P.M. scale of condensed earth history,